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Communist Recruits are Intellectuals 
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HERE AND THERE 


One More Try 


For the “Grow More Food” campaign the Land Army 
was mobilised. The only hit it made in the news is that it 
is going to be demobilised. The Food Campaign is to be 
replaced by and expanded into the Community Develop- 
ment Projects, the Land Army will be absorbed into the 
Bharat Seva Samaj. More plans, more money, more rules, 
more volunteers. It is the latest and possibly the last at- 
tempt of the Congress government to rouse public opinion 
and public goodwill into a supreme effort to set the country 
on the road to prosperity. 


The key to success lies with the people. Unless the 
movement gets hold of public imagination and generates 
enthusiasm in the country-side, it will die down in a few 
weeks. As far as available information goes, its fate is 
still uncertain. We have had the case of the national 
movement. It was alive with revolutionary fervour, but 
m™ once independence was obtained, the fervour cooled down, 
§ solidarity evaporated and the national effort was dissipat- 
ed in party competition, regional rivalries and personal 
pursuits. 
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How It Happened 


The relaxation of effort can be explained, if not ex- 
cused. The disastrous consequences of Partition, the diffi- 
culties of unifying a complex country, the task of framing 
a federal constitution, natural calamities, foreign compli- 
cations, communist troubles, all circumstances working in 
the same direction cramped the effort of the national leaders. 
The aim had been largely limited to a negative part and 
had not from the first covered a full positive programme. 
Whether more could have been achieved whilst adhering to 
the principles of civic liberty and parliamentary practice 
is doubtful. It is argued that a dictatorship would have 
proved more efficient, though at the cost of human lives 
and human values. The cost would have been too high 
indeed and the means too repugnant. It is not even cer- 
tain that a ruthless tyranny would have done better. All 
told, India has done well in comparison with Russia and 
China, whatever may be said by travellers who have 
swallowed the one-sided official pronouncements of red 
propaganda. 


Contrast 


Where communism appears to score on the democra- 
cies is in the sustained enthusiasm and effort among orga- 
nisers and disciples. Communists nurse an ideal with a 
faith which astonishes most people. What is their secret ? 
Part. of it. is negative ; leaders prevent any outside current 
from damaging.the warm faith of their people and the hold 
‘of the leaders : Iron Curtain, censorship, police measures, 
political persecution, etc., cut short any diversionary infor- 
mation and tendency, and consolidate the masses into a 
one-purpose machinery. In addition there is a positive 
factor : the conviction and willing service of thousands of 
‘volunteers. It is this faith in communism that people accus- 
tomed to the multiple ways of free democracies admire and 
do not understand. 
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The Communist Secret 


It is glibly repeated that communism is brought about 
by poverty. But as Douglas Hyde remarked: “ poverty, 
squalor, social injustice, bad conditions are the things upon 
which it feeds ... they are not the things from which it 
originates. Communism is not first and foremost a social 
or political problem. It is a spiritual problem”. 


It was born within the bourgeoisie, nursed in discus- 
sion groups and directed by middle-class intellectuals ; in 
India ii thrives among students, professors, journalists, 
people who are not destitute. It is not an economic system, 
not even only a philosophy. It is a cult. It appeals to 
idealists, to people who are “hungry for a cause, starved 
of a faith in which to believe, frustrated by the apparent 
purposelessness of modern life”. Communism holds out an 
ideal and claims a total loyalty for a cause that will bring 
justice and happiness to all. It offers revenge for injustice, 
a reign of fairness and peace, a cause worth fighting for to 
all adults and youths who ambition creative effort and are 
willing to serve unto death. 


The Challenge 


Such a faith cannot be countered by bread alone or any 
sugar-coated Point Four. It can only be displaced by be- 
ing replaced. Propaganda, organisation, action are me- 
thods or tactics in the struggle, but only a spiritual answer 
can smother the attraction of communist faith. What the 
Catholic Church offers is very definite and effective, and 
that is why the Catholic Church has been the only body to 
resist and conquer communism in Europe. What have our: 
national leaders to hold out against Communism? Bread 
and cake will not do. Civic freedom for freedom’s sake is 
purportless. Can they revive the ideal which was theirs 
and the nation’s before Independence ? Could they warm 
up the imagination and fire the enthusiasm of youth with 
an ideal of Great India, not against anybody but for every- 
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body, not to shake off a foreign yoke but to construct a 
homeland of justice and peace, of comfort and culture, of 
freedom and efficiency, of an India leading among all 
nations ? 


The Plan is out ; it is crowded with economic data and 
targets. What of the ideal the people need and expect ? 


A. L. 


SOVIET DIALECTICS 


Most books on the Soviet Union fall into one of two 
classes: some are paeans of Communist achievement and 
sing the arrival of that long awaited millennium foretold by 
Karl Marx ; others are really horror stories, more terrify- 
ing than anything which the most criminal brain in capi- 
talist countries can produce, and are told and retold by 
numberless people who have fled from the Communist 
paradise. But such books do not explain, perhaps, they are 
not intended to explain, the baffling, turning, twisting, zig- 
zag and even apparently contradictory mind of the men of 
the Kremlin and their foreign policy. If the USSR is a 
paradise, why is movement to and from that country not 
freely permitted ? If the men of the Kremlin are really 
lovers of peace, why is every step towards the consolida- 
tion and unity of the world sabotaged by the USSR ?’ The 
Marshall Plan was followed by large-scale Moscow-inspired 
strikes in France, Italy and elsewhere ; the Brussels’ Treaty 
and the plan to set up the Bonn Republic was the signal 
for the blockade of Berlin. In one breath the Kremlin de- 
mands ali-German free elections, and in the next it denies 
the U.N. Commission any facility to investigate conditions 
which may allow free elections in that country! It de- 
mands the universal banning of atomic weapons and denies 
international control of atomic power ! It set off the Korean 
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peace talks and drags them on over many weary months ! 
It says, “ Peace” but every broadcast from Radio Moscow 
is a programme of hate! And so on, and so on, the enigma 
of the Kremlin fogs and muddles the view of the ordinary 
man. 


Total Empire’ goes a long way towards solving this 
enigma, and helps the man in the street to obtain a coherent 
and unified view of the antics of the Kremlin. There is a 
definite, unchanging and determined purpose and aim be- 
hind the meanderings and contortions of Soviet foreign 
policy, and it is the motive power of every Communist 
move, be it a strike in some Asian country or the Soviet 
veto in the United Nations Assembly. As a member of the 
American Relief Association in the USSR, in 1921-1923, 
early incidents soon taught the author the pattern of the 
mind of the men of the Kremlin. In the city of Eupatoria 
in the Crimea, the staff needed for famine relief in the 
area, was recruited, by direct agreement with Moscow, from 
among the native population, “on grounds of competency 
irrespective of politics, religion or social status”. Just be- 
fore the staff could go into action, the local Communist 
Party chief objected to the method of recruitment, demand- 
ed the disbanding of those already engaged, and offered a 
new list of workers, all nominees of the local Communist 
Party. A deadlock ensued. The matter was referred to the 
highest Soviet authorities in Moscow. “The old familiar 
pattern,” writes Fr. Walsh, “ was resurrected : Oh, yes, that 
was some local subordinate official; he could not have 
known of the agreement. He will be removed”. 

On another occasion, Colonel Haskell, the leader of the 
A.R.A. met Communist dialectics with the only answer it 
understands—firmness. When great quantities of Ameri- 
can supplies were built up on Russian soil, the Kremlin 
turned a somersault and refused to keep the agreement 


1 By Edmund A. Walsh, s.J., 1951, pp. 293, The Bruce Publishing 
_ Company, Milwaukee, U.S.A, 
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drawn up between the U.S. authorities and Litvinov at 
Riga. Colonel Haskell refused to enter upon a new agree- 
ment or, “to be seduced into the interminable negotiation 
by which Soviet dialecticians always hope to smother the 
facts, confuse the issue and exhaust their opponents. The 
Communists were given a deadline, set at some forty-eight 
hours later, for an answer without equivocation.” Kremlin 
dialectics were met by firmness and retreated ! Comment- 
ing on these and similar facts, Fr. Walsh writes: “ These 
relatively unimportant and far-off incidents would seem 
trivial in 1951, if they did not reveal something that is neither 
trivial nor incidental: the permanent psychology and un- 
changed inner workings of the Soviet mind, which trans- 
cend time and place and reveal themselves with continuity 
and uniformity in issues great and small”. 


The key to the jig-saw puzzle which Soviet foreign 
policy presents, and indeed, to the general tactics of Com- 
munist imperialism, is the Marxist concept of World Revo- 
lution. In their own jargon it is known as Dialectical 
Materialism. It started off the Russian Revolution, and 
still is the essential key to an understanding of its outward 
suecess and continuity. The timings of zigzags and the re- 
cognition of opportunities in the general postwar demora- 
lization were all present, to be sure, but the cornerstone of 
the Communist faith remains unaltered. 


Space does not permit a detailed study of Dialectical 
Materialism. In the Marxian context, “ Materialism de- 
fines itself as the doctrine which explains all human pheno- 
mena, physical, mental and moral, by the activities, com- 
binations and reactions to matter, to the exclusion of spirit 
and ideals”. The dialectics is Marx’s special contribution to 
this theory, and in this he applied Hegel’s triadic thought- 
process to the development and progress of the Universe : 
the pattern he drew uv remains constant and unchanging 
—thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis. Lenin’s revolutionary 
leadership consisted precisely in two ideas; the universal 
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scope of the Revolution and Soviet Russia’s function as the | 


brains and dynamo of a gigantic upheaval. ‘“ His successors 
down to the present day,” writes Fr. Walsh, “have added 
only detail and body to the blue print blocked out by the 
master architect.” 

As an example of this unchanging Lenin-Stalin deve- 
lopment, we have the progress of the Soviet concept of 
justice which, despite outward changing forms, remains 
essentially an instrument of the Soviet Government for 
continuing the Revolution both within and outside the 
U.S.S.R. Krylenko, the former Soviet Attorney General, 
openly defined justice under Communism, saying, “The 
court is a weapon for the safeguarding of the interests of 
a given ruling class ....a club is a primitive weapon, a 
vitle is a more efficient one, the most efficient is the court 

. our judge is above all a politician, a worker in the 
political field . . .. We look to the court as a class institu- 
tion, as an organ of government power ....” When Mr. 
Vyshinski succeeded Krylenko he put forward the same 
concept of Soviet justice, in the second edition (1936) of his 
work dealing with the nature and organisation of the judi- 
cial system of the USSR. “ The Court of the Soviet States,” 
he writes, “is an inseparable part of the whole govern- 
mental machinery of the proletarian dictatorship ... This 
also requires that the whole of the Soviet Courts be so 
construed as to secure an unswerving fulfilment of the gene- 
ra! Communist Party Line by the court.” In 1941, he add- 
ed, “ Neither court nor criminal procedure is or could be 
outside politics. This means that the content and form of 
judicial activities cannot avoid being subordinated to poli- 
tical class aims and strivings”. Faithful to the same deve- 
lopment, the Soviet Secret Police, though appearing under 
various legal forms and titles—the Cheka, OGPU, NKVD, 
MVD—it remains an organ of ruthless power, of class jus- 
tice and of swift annihiiation of all political opponents. 

How is the Soviet dogma of World Revolution applied 
to Stalin’s foreign policy? The answer to this is found in 
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‘Lenin’s treatise on Imperialism, and in his work on The 
Infantile Delusion of Leftism. In order to confuse adver- 
saries and win the support of the unwary masses, the ordi- 
nary meaning of words has been twisted, turned upside 
down, and special definitions have been attached to tradi- 
tional terms. So, today, we have a new vocabulary born 
of Communist ideology: truth becomes synonymous with 
Marxism ; falsehood means anything not in accord with 
dialectical materialism ; democracy is that form of the 
State which obtains in the USSR ; justice is whatever ad- 
vances the cause of the World Revolution; morality is 
everything that Stalin does or Lenin recommended ; free- 
dom is the ability to submit to Communism ; peace the tran- 
quility which follows conquest by the Red Army ; war any 
attempt to resist Soviet aggression ; Fascist everyone who 
is a non-Communist ; reactionary any one who resists the 
latest decrees of the Politburo. This vocabulary appears 
less strange and weird when we remember that Lenin in 
his The Infantile Delusion of Leftism strictly counsels his 
disciples, saying: “ We must be prepared to employ tric- 
kery, deception, lawlessness, withholding the truth and 
concealing the truth”. In fact, the whole pattern of applied 
dialectics, which is now known as the Lenin-Stalin deve- 
lopment, was designed by Lenin in Volume XVIII of his 
Collected Works, in which he openly states: “To build a 
Communist Society by the hands of Communists—this is a 
childish idea. The Communists are a drop in the ocean 
of the people. They will only be able to lead the people 
along their path, if they correctly define the path in the 
sense of a world historic direction. We shall be in a posi- 
tion to define economic development if the Communists are 
able to build up this economic system by other hands, 
while they themselves will learn of this bourgeoise and 
direct it along the path they wish it to go”. 


Applying this Lenin-Stalin development to the rise of 
Fascism, Dimitrov, in 1935 devised the Trojan Horse tactics 
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and of it was born the “ United Front” of the Russian Re- 
volution. This Communist somersault, which surprised not 
a few people, now embraced every social class in a world 
wide mobilisation : all workers, all lovers of peace and all 
enemies of war and Fascism were brought together in the 
United Front! Every Communist Party, in every country, 
fell into line, and they were instructed to woo every social 
class with a great show of amiability and conciliation ! 


Meanwhile, the acrobats of the Kremlin were prepar- 
ing yet another feat of dialectics. While the hue and cry 
against Fascism was in full blast, and Nazi Germany was 
branded as the hated foe, the Soviet-Nazi Pact of 1939 came 
as another dialectical somersault, and incidentally, upset the 
Party Line outside Russia. Now, of course, the world-wide 
Communist tune was changed: Roosevelt and Churchill 
were “the war-mongers ”, and it was an “imperialistic” and 
“ capitalistic’ war that these war-mongers had started, and 
all mention of Fascism was quietly dropped—but not for 
long. In June 1941 Hitler began blasting the Communist 
Fatherland. and the USSR was thrown into the camp of 
the United Nations. One more zigzag and one more somer- 
sault, and the Party Line now piped down the Internation- 
ale, dissolved the centralized administration of the Third 
International and even made a show of reestablishing the 
Orthodox Church in Russia. Yet, all the while the firm 
purpose and unwavering aim of the World Revolution engi- 
neered from Moscow remained unchanged. This gives the 
Communist Party Line its strength, continuity and determi- 
nation, despite its contortions and somersaults, and it is this 
which makes the policy of all democratic States appear 
shallow vacillating and hesitant. 


In India, the all too familiar Lenin-Stalin Party Line 
which has so successfully thrown certain Eastern European 
States into the orbit of the USSR, is already unfolding it- 
self. Obviously, all parts of the country do not show the 
same stage of development. 
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The first stage was witnessed when, as in Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslavakia and elsewhere, the Indian Communist 
“Party contested the last General Elections on the basis of a 
democratic political party. 

The second stage, when the Communist Party in the 
Assembly aims at ousting all other political parties, is 
according to Mr. Tilak Raj Chandha (Thought, August, 2nd, 
1952) being done in the PEPSU Legislature. ‘The three 
Communist members,” he writes, “ have played a significant 
role in the making and breaking of Ministries .... They 
have utilized their position adroitly. At first they joined 
hands with the Akali’s United Front and helped it to oust 
the Congress Ministry. Now they are abusing their own 
creation, as if someone else was responsible for that illegi- 
timate offspring”. In Kashmir, dialectical somersaults 
worthy of the best Communist acrobats in Europe led our 
Indian Communists first to support Mr. Jinnah and the 
Muslim League, and then, later, to switch over their alle- 
giance to Sheikh Abdullah. The support now given to the 
Kashmir leader assumes new significance, in the light of 
Mr. T. R. Chandha’s bold contention. He writes: “The 
Communists have been preparing and designing to sabotage 
the internal politics of Kashmir so that eventually they 
may have a compact geographical area to experiment with 
their conception of an Indian Yenan . . . they have import- 
ant contacts and friends in the ruling party. The President 
of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly is a Communist ; two 
members of Sheikh Abdullah’s Cabinet also worship at the 
same shrine ; and the Deputy Home Minister seldom makes 
secret of his leanings.” 


The third stage in the Lenin-Stalin Party Line deve- 
lopment which is one of open rebellion, violence and terro- 
rism was made prominent during the Union Parliament’s 
debate on the Preventive Detention Bill. 


This, in fact, has been the method of Soviet expansion 
during the post-war period: “the Politburo has achieved 
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its purpose by means short of armed force—by not firing 
a shot in open warfare, but by the indirect approach, by 
infiltration of trusted agents”. To those who had hoped 
that once the USSR was within the UNO, her collaboration 
would be secured for peace and world security, it has be- 
come clear that the presence of a revolutionary force, de- 
dicated to violence and class war, in the Security Council 
and the General Assembly is an “ unnatural union of fire 
and water”. By the same token there are many member- 
States of the United Nations, which doubt the wisdom of 
allowing Red China into the United Nations Organisation. 
In the light of contemporary events, the United Nations 
Assembly has done little more than furnish the Kremlin 
with an outpost and a sounding-board of world opinion on 
Communist endeavour in different parts of the world ; and 
not least, as a forum for continued assaults in vitriolic lan- 
guage on the motives and conduct of non-Communist Gov- 
ernments. The stereotyped incriminations of Molotov, 
Vyshinski, Gromyko and their successors are all designed 
to supply renewed justification for keeping the World Re- 
volution actively prepared to repel a fictitious invasion by 
capitalists and imperialists of Communist countries. 
Speaking of the events in France in 1798, Lord Acton 
said : “ The appalling thing in the French Revolution is not 
the tumult but the design. Through the fire and smoke 
we perceive the evidence of calculating organization”. 
Obviously any counter-attack to the Soviet menace must 
take into consideration its “calculating organisation ”. 
That is to say, “ the Soviet creed must be met and answered 
by chapter and verse of an integrated philosophy of life”. 
Though at present, the military attitude and strength of the 
USSR is predominate and must be countered, it is futile to 
suppose that the real issue can be solved by physical force 
alone. Nor, again, are economics alone the key to world 
peace. The true issue lies between two moral opposites and. 
no counter-attack may hope for success unless it implies a 
strong renaissance of those spiritual values from which 
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are born both strength to resist evil and power to build 
peace. Materialism must be countered by spiritual free- 
dom born of a higher law than any State, or man-made 
law. “The value of human personality, the image of 
divinity which man carries in his soul, the consciousness 
of heritage as sons of God, the resulting obedience to the 
instincts of brotherhood—all coalesce to constitute a bed- 
rock of motivation for the good life and for fulfilling the 
responsibilities devolving on the good citizen” 


C. C. Clump. 


o 


ST. PAUL’S CREDIT BANK 


For the poorer type of people in this country to whom 
the whole banking system is a mystery and who feel too 
shy to step ungroomed into the spacious tiled lounges of a 
modern bank, the easiest way to get a loan is to apply to 
the money-lender. Here you meet a man who is only too 
pleased to do business in the casual informal way you rather 
prefer. And he gives you the money on the spot without 
question. Sometimes you needn’t even attach your sig- 
nature or thumb impression to any kind of document. He 
will tell you exactly how much you have to pay when he 
meets you on the next occasion which will be your weekly 
or monthly pay-day. Of course his charges are high, ab- 
normally high. But he is careful not to reveal the per- 
centage of interest he actually charges. He prefers to cal- 
culate in terms of so many annas per rupee, and seen that 
way, the interest rate does not appear as high as if he had 
said: “I charge interest on the loan at a meagre 48%. 
Thai’s not much, is it ?” But when the next pay-day comes 
around, and you transfer the new precious notes into your 
purse for safe-keeping, and plunge it deep into your trouser 
or breast-pocket, your sweet complacency and pleasant 
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dreams of prosperity are shattered by a soft whisper and a 

greasy smile. “Friend! How about my interest? Don’t 
forget the loan I made you. Would you prefer to pay the 
interest, or would you like to pay part of the loan too? You 
might pay part of the loan if you prefer?” He mentions 
a couple of rupees. You pay him though you find it hard | 
on your scanty collection of notes. But the next pay-day 

there he is again, waiting for you. You try to give him the 
slip, but you fail miserably. You plead rising prices, doc- 
tor’s bills, house rent long overdue. He makes a grimace, 
but insists. And you part, maybe, with another couple 
of rupee notes. And so the game goes on, you don’t know 
for quite how long, and you are being bled all the time. 


A Solution 


This is an instance taken at random and it is typically 
true of life. People need money for the unforeseen even- 
tualities of life, which seem to strike hardest where they 
are felt the worst—among the poor. 

Faced with numberless situations of this type, the 
energetic parish-priest of St. Paul’s, Parel, Bombay, Rev. 
Fr. F. Mata, s.J., has built up a loan society with the co-oper- 
ation of his parishioners. The Society is known as the “ St. 
Paul’s Credit Bank”. Its aim, as outlined in the Rules and 
Regulations of the Bank, is threefold : 


1. To instil in the people a spirit of thrift, by encour- 
aging them to put by something for a rainy day. 


2. To advance loans to needy people in this area at 
low interest rates. 


3. To instil and develop a spirit of co-operation among 
the parishioners to the benefit of all concerned. 


The Bank ensures social security both for those who 
invest and for those who draw upon it; for both it is a readily 
accessible centre where deposits and withdrawals are 
effected with the minimum number of formalities, 
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The Bank is staffed by honorary workers, and is open- 
ed for business every evening, and on Sunday mornings, 
since the men have to attend to their jobs during the day. 
But there is an official Board of Directors, consisting of a 
Chairman, two Managing Directors, two Honorary Sec- 
retaries, a Treasurer, a couple of Advisers, one Legal Ad- 
viser, and two Official Arbitrators, who are the parish- 
priest and his assistant. The Arbitrators have to settle 
any disputes arising amongst members of the Bank, and 
the decision of the Arbitrators is binding on all persons 
transacting business with the Bank. Their decision is final. 


The Bank was instituted as early as March, 1948. On 
July 31st, 1950, it was registered and licensed as a non- 
scheduled Bank with un-incorporated members, under 
powers exercised by the Registrar of Bombay. The Bank 
was recognised as an individual money-lender, subject to 
the Money-lender’s Act of 1946, of the Government of 
Bombay, and could therefore provide loans with a charge 
of only 6‘ per annum on them, if they were secured. As a 
matter of fact, the loans are only granted on adequate 
security. 


Funds 


The Bank raises funds through investments from among 
the parishioners. The monthly investment has been fixed 
at not less than Rs. 2 and not more than Rs. 50. “If an 
investor fails to pay his monthly investment for a conti- 
nuous period of six months, a penalty of Rupee one shall be 
imposed on him at the end of the financial year, for irre- 
gular payment of investment.” (Rule 10) However the 
Bank accepts to pay interest at 2% per annum on Fixed 
Deposits (which are multiples of fifty). But again accord- 
ing to Rule 7(b), “ an investor shall not withdraw more than 
50% of the total amount to his credit at a time without one 
month’s Calendar notice unless he desires to close his ac- 
count with the Bank.” When the investor’s monthly in- 
vestments reach the sum of Rs. 50, the amount is automa- 
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tically converted into a share and the investor is now en- 
titled to payment of an annual dividend. 


Loans 


The Bank recognises two types of borrowers, investors 
and non-investors. When an investor wants a loan, he can 
borrow it on the strength of his investment, or in case that 
is not sufficient, he is entitled to draw the loan on the add- 
ed strength of another’s investment, with the latter’s con- 
sent. But the process by which non-investors are granted 
a loan is very original and typically suited to the circum- 
stances obtaining among the poor in this country. The 
mass of Indians prefer solid gold to any type of silver or 
paper currency. The East, and India in particular, has been 
called ‘the gold-sink of the world’. The appetite for gold 
in our country is insatiable, and perhaps in the long run, 
for our poverty-stricken masses, gold ornaments are their 
safest shect-anchor of security. A woman often carries her 
dowry in the shape of gold and silver ornaments around 
her neck, arms, and legs. 


So the best security a non-investor can offer is some 
gold ornament ; a necklace, a ring, a chain, a bracelet. This 
security is made over to the Bank and the owner is given 
a receipt for the articles, which are then valued by a 
trusted jeweller, and locked up for safe-keeping till they 
have to be returned. The loan usually amounts to about 
90% of the value of the security. But before the loan is 
given, the general circumstances of the borrower must be 
known and the purpose for which he needs the loan re- 
vealed. The Bank so far has not bothered much about how 
the borrower uses his loan, for it has ample security. The 
maximum interest that is charged is 6% per annum or eight 
annas per Rs. 100 per month on secured loans, and 9% per 
annum or twelve annas on Rs. 100 per month on unsecured 
loans. But the Managing Officers of the Bank are allowed 
to fix lower interest rates after taking into consideration 
the merits of each case. 
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‘Repayment 


Loans can be repaid either by one full payment or in re- 
gular monthly instalments, within the period fixed by the 
Managing Officers of the Bank. The monthly instalments 
cover total interest and part of the loan, so that as the loan 
decreases in amount, the interest rate is proportionately 
lowered. This is certainly to the advantage of a borrower. 

Sometimes an investor may stand as surety for a non- 
investor. In case the borrower fails to pay, his investments 
may be attached by the Bank. 

When payments are not made in due time on the fixed 
dates, then it becomes the duty of the secretary to ask for 
reasons for non-payment of the instalment. If the bor- 
rower’s reasons for non-payment are not satisfactory and 
he fails to resume payment, the secretary is to inform him 
that his security will be forfeited to the Bank within a 
month of the date of notice. unless he resumes payment. As 
a matter of fact this has rarely happened. People are ge- 
nerally anxious to get back their sureties. 

It may also happen that the investor who has stood 
surety for a borrower may become unfit to continue as 
surety, if he himself is in financial difficulties. In that case 
the Bank can ask the borrower to find another surety and 
withhold the deceased investment till the full loan is paid 
of. 

Finally a borrower who makes his payments regularly 
may be given a bonus by the Bank. No borrower can claim 
the bonus as a right; and a borrower who has been irre- 
gular in re-payment is thereby excluded. The bonus is 
meant to secure a psychological advantage ; it makes pay- 
ment of the loan an attractive proposition to the borrower. 
Advantages 

The Bank ensures an easy, safe, and informal method 
of providing the poorer classes of people with the urgent 
loans they need. Credit facilities are provided at a very 
cheap figure ; generally below 6% per annum. It is true 
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that every registered money-lender may not charge more 
than 6% on a secured loan, and 9% on unsecured ones. But 
it is also true that the law can be evaded in hundreds of 
ways. The courts will only accept a written proof of guilt. 
When a man needs money he will accept any terms that 
may be forced on him ; his urgency may be so great. It is 
so easy in such circumstances to get him to attach his sig- 
nature to a bond that makes out the loan to be Rs. 100, 
whereas actually only Rs. 75 may have been paid. When 
payment has to be made, the debtor will have to find Rs. 100 
plus interest on that sum. 


The peculiar feature of St. Paul’s Credit Bank is that 
it is based entirely on the scruoulous honesty and co-oper- 
ation of its honorary workers. The Bank will continue suc- 
cessful or fall with them. Absolute fidelity of the manage- 
rial staff is the sine qua non in such enterprises, and St. 
Paul’s Credit Bank is lucky to possess it. These men are 
well acquainted with the clerica! side of the banking busi- 
ness, since they have had the experience in their working 
lives. So the actual honorary work undertaken does not 
weigh so heavily on them as one might imagine. Once the 
Bank is started, the procedure becomes routine movement 
with a little practice. 


The following balance sheet is for the year ending 
December, 1951. 


LIABILITIES 

Rs. a. p. 
Savings Bank Deposits 7,101 11 0 
Fixed Deposits 1,650 00 

Suspense Account 
(Amount unclaimed by Investors) 62 00 
Reserve Fund 58 00 
Net Profit 200 14 9 


9,072 99 
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ASSETS 
Rs. a. p. 
Loan Account 
Current Rs. 7,195 0 0 
Old Rs. 265 0 0 7,460 00 
Printing and Stationery 
Printing & Stationery 
purchased Rs. 412 8 3 
Less Depreciation Rs. 10483 308 00 
Suspense 
To amount held in suspense 13 00 
Cash Balance 
Amount in Treasury 1,291 99 | 
9,072 99 
PROFIT « LOSS ACCOUNT 
RECEIPTS | 
Rs. a. p.- 
Interest 383 3 4 
Bank’s charges 208 7 2 
Entrance Fees 41 00 
Fines 19 00 


651 10 6 
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EXPENDITURE 

Rs. a. p. 
Dividends on 96 shares of Rs. 50 each @ 4% 192 00 
Interest on Fixed Deposits 38 11 
Printing & Stationery 104 83 
License Fee 5 00 
Postage & Sundry Expenses 110 86 
Net Profit 200 14 9 

651 10 6 


So far the Bank has lent some Rs. 18,000, and has. 
made a net profit for the year ending December, 1951, of 
Rs. 200. Weekly and Monthly Meetings are held by the 
Directors and the books are checked annually by govern- 
ment auditors. 


Savings 

More important perhaps even than the amount loaned, 
is the amount of savings invested in the Bank. The 1951 
Balance Sheet puts Savings Deposits at over Rs. 7,000. 
The bulk of this money comes from people whose average: 
income is Rs. 100 a month. They put by Rs. 3 regularly. 
This is an excellent habit to cultivate and preserve. 


The biggest initia] item of expense that the Bank had 
to encounter was stationery. Notices, forms, ledgers, rules 
and regulations, pass books, receipt books had to be printed. 
A room in the school accommodates the bank ; this saves. 
rent. The staff works on a purely honorary basis. Ex- 
penses are thus cut down to the bare minimum. 


Bank Investments 


The Bank does not invest its money in government 
securities or shares in the market. The investments are 
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‘used mainly as capital out of which to provide loans. The 
interest payable on the loan covers the normal expenses of 
running the bank. 


‘Conclusions 


The Bank is not a profit-making institution. Its main 
purpose is to teach poor people how to save and to help 
them with cheap credit during times of emergency. At 
the same time it relies for its erection and prosperity on the 
co-operative spirit of the parishioners, and the absolute 
honesty of the managerial staff. These are qualities not 
so easy to find in a worid where it pays to be dishonest and 
selfish. The success of the Bank is a fine tribute to the 
deep Christian spirit of moral uprightness and charity that 
have brought it into existence. From the practical point of 
view, the bank is easy to set up and run. No capital in 
hand is required to obtain the license from the Registrar, 
except payment of the tiny license fee and the understand- 
ing to abide by the regulations of the Money-lender’s Act. 
The bank is like any other ordinary money-lender, except 
that it runs for the sood of the debtor and not so much to 
benefit the creditor. 


A point that needs to be emphasised is the fact that 
the bank is not purely a charitable institution. It must be 
run on business lines, if it is to succeed. Every loan must 
be secured. Security ensures payment. An unsecured loan 
will in the majority of cases have to be written of as a bad 
debt. No savings bank that vives unsecured loans will be 
able to survive. Our people must be taught to save and to 
pay for the services they are rendered. The general trend 
seems to be to get as much as one can, free of charge. This 
is a false conception that has to be eradicated, and the 
quicker we set about doing so, the better for the country. 
St. Paul’s Credit Bank sticks rigidly to the rule that there 
must be surety for every loan. It has abided by the rule 
-and prospered. 
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Would that we had many more banks of this type in 
the country. It has proved a boon to the poor man and 
rendered him a service that few other institutions seek to 


perform. A. Fonseca. 
GOOD MONSIEUR HARMEL 
(Concluded) 


The flow of visitors to Val des Bois was endless. They 
came to admire or check what was done in this peaceful 
oasis. Cardinals (Langenieux, Pie, Gibbons to name a 
few), bishops by the dozen, priests, monks, capitalists, social 
workers, all kinds of people who wanted to get inspiration 
or to criticize, some also to appease their conscience with 
the satisfaction that somebody else was doing something 
somewhere. Cardinal Gibbons, on his way back from 
Rome, where he had taken the defence of the Knights of 
Labour, was treated to a full-dress reception ; band, songs, 
parade of the firebrigade, and a repetition of the annual 
meeting of the corporation which included a short report 
from each of the twenty committees: syndicate, mutual 
help society, discount service, savings bank, co-operative 
bakery, wholesale purchase co-operative, hostel, firebrigade, 
choir, band, athletic society, games, bar and entertainment 
committees, archery society, legal advice bureau, St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, etc., and also pious associations, Rosary 
and Blessed Sacrament confraternities, Third Order of St. 
Francis, Apostleship of Praver, etc. 


After the reports had been read, Harmel gave a few 
words of explanation on his method: “ Our many commit- 
tees with their well-fixed work tend to develop personality 
by bringing out talent and devotion. Those who are in- 
terested become the apostles of the material and moral up- 
lift of the workmen. They acquire each a clearer view of 
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their duties and possibilities in the religious, economic and 
professional spheres. They grow into men free, and capable 
of handling their own affairs and the affairs of the commu- 
nity.” Cardinal Gibbons was a man to understand the 
Harmel method. Had he not along with Cardinal Manning 
in England and most of the U.S.A. bishops vindicated the 
right of the workmen to organise themselves for their de- 
fence and progress ? 


Two points must be stressed for a full understanding 
of Harmel’s method. He welcomed newspapers, periodi- 
cals and lectures to spread the social doctrine. But he in- 
sisted on personal training, and for personal training he 
considered that nothing was more suitable than study cir- 
cles on practical subjects, current questions and problems 
of daily life ; every point of discussion in a committee was 
a subject of study. In the committees administering econo- 
mic interests he also wanted self-training ; even the chil- 
dren of St. Philomena association had to organise not only 
their games but a small savings bank (223 account books 
in 1896 with a total deposit of 5.589,30 fres). He was care- 
ful, however, not to put pressure on anybody to join any 
of these social works (barring the mutual help society which 
was compulsory), and there were workers who stayed in 
the factory for ten, twenty, thirty years without joining 
any. Nor did he enforce his decisions, which explains how 
workers occasionally voted against his proposal ; he allow- 
ed them to learn through their mistakes, as in the case of 
a co-onerative cloth-shop and meat-stall, etc., which failed. 
Even after he had organised a Family Fund for the bene- 
fit of large families, and kept supplying the funds, he left 
the distribution of benefits (which he called Family Wage 
Supplement) to the workmen’s committee. Workers also 
enjoyed an equally free disposal of savings; they usually 
preferred to invest them in Val des Bois itself, but a cer- 
tain amount went into buying houses for the workmen. 
Harmel did not much favour house-purchase by workmen. 
As early as 1841 he had built a few tenements ; in 1897 he 
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rased them to the ground and rebuilt separate houses (some 
36), but he never tried to force them upon his men. A 
home on the factory grounds would have meant enslaving 
a family to the factory ; investments of savings in a house 
might lead to inheritance troubles, possibly starvation for 
years and a dreadful mortgage, etc. The housing problem 
was left to the discussion and decision of the workmen. In 
everything, the method of self-training, which let us under- 
line it, made the task much harder and more trying for the 
adviser of the group. 


The projects of legislation which came up before Parlia- 

ment were also matter of discussion in the workers commit- 
tees : factory accidents, for instance. Val des Bois had since 
21-1-1846 its mutual help society: half and half contribution 
from employer and from worker, half salary in case of acci- 
dent, half of the wages for lowest, and one-third for higher 
levels in case of sickness ; invalidity compensation (inte- 
rest on a capital equal to 1,500 times the daily wage), etc. 
Let us not detail all the social works in Harmel’s factory, 
but let us note the dates of their foundations, 1846 which 
means two years before Karl Marx’s Capital. Many of 
them anticipated the Rerum Novarum and most of France’s 
social laws by ample decades. Even the Factory Councils 
which are the latest progress of democratic legislation were 
anticipated at Val des Bois by the Professional Council set 
up in 1885; it was the outcome of long and trying experi- 
ment guided by Harmel; it was the blossom of a family 
spirit, possibly a return to a medieval system. In any case 
it was out of fashion in the eighties of the last century, but 
it is up-to-date in 1952. 

What this training method demanded from Harmel in 
time, devotion, patience, challenges appreciation. The 
Committee meetings themselves numbered forty a month on 
an average, occasionally fifty, as can be checked from the 
Echos de Val des Bois which printed advance notices ; in 
the sole month of September 1890 there were 81, six of 
them on the 4th of the month. Of course Harmel was not 
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present at each one of them, nor did he stay the whole time, 
particularly in his last years ; but he made sure one of his 
sons or the spiritual adviser was present. In any case he 
remained in permanent contact with his workmen. By 
turn he invited to his table the 28 sections grouping the 
280 members of the trade-union, and he used to declare he 
felt at his best when among his people. “My workmen are 
better than any group I have met in my journeys.” When 
praised for his devotedness to their cause, he replied: “I 
have no merit in all that, I love them spontaneously.” He 
felt a workman among workmen and had the keenest sense 
of democratic equality. When he heard a rumour that he 
might be made a Roman Count, he managed to have the 
idea abandoned and he wrote to his sons who were then in 
Rome: “Please, nothing of the sort. Let’s not moult into 
half-castes.” 


With the year 1890, social action was making for a 
climax: international conference in Berlin called by the 
Emperor in which Mgr. Kopp was to speak as imperial 
delegate ; Catholic international meeting at Liege with the 
Cardinal of Mechlin and Mgr. Doutreloux presiding and 
with the adhesion of Cardinals Manning, Langenieux and 
Mermillod, with the presence of de La Tour du Pin, Harmel, 
and the leading members of the Friburg Union. At long 
last in May 1891 the Rerum Novarum which indicated as 
sources from which a cure could be expected for social 
evils, the Church with her doctrine and beneficence, the 
State with its legislative and executive powers, the world 
of industry, employers and employees, with professional 
associations. Harmel was overjoyed. At once he organis- 
ed a pilgrimage to Rome (he had led his first of many in 
1885) in which employers and workmen would go and 
thank the Pope for his Workers’ Charter. The year saw no 
less than eighty thousand pilgrims from France. This was 
too much for the taste of Freemasonry ; pilgrims were as- 
saulted, national animosity roused, and riots provoked. The 
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pilgrimages had to be cut short and Harmel went back to 
his social tasks. 


His earliest creation after the Encyclical was the Family 
Fund which was to secure and maintain family wages for 
his people. The second was the Social Study Clubs (Cer- 
cles Chretiens d’Etudes Sociales) which was reserved to 
workmen and which prepared the Christian Workers Con- 
gress at Reims (1893). This was the first Congress of 
Christian workmen. Harmel had trained the leaders and 
Leo XIII had approved of the idea. From that time on- 
wards and in spite of opposition, Christian trade-unions 
were formed (syndicates ouvriers) in place of the mixed as- 
sociations which employers had so far patronised. It is 
about that time that Harmel organised the Brotherhood of 
Trade and Industry (Union fraternelle du commerce et de 
l'industrie) (1891) and the Champagne Rural Trade-Union 
(Syndicate agricole de Champagne) (1894). The first was 
an association of businessmen keen on restoring ethical 
sense and professional honour in commerce and industry, 
and on promoting suitable legislation. The second was a 
professional organisation of peasants ; Harmel drafted the 
statutes, nominated a suitable president, opened his halls 
for professional and convivial gatherings. It mattered little 
to Harmel that he was not a peasant ; professional organi- 
sations was a Papal watchword ; that was enough for him. 


The controversial ebb did not last long, and doctrinal 
discussion started anew. The Liege school with Mgr. Dou- 
treloux pressed for a greater intervention of the State in so- 
cial welfare, Mgr. Freppel with the Angers school stood by 
the idea that the role of the State ended with the protection 
of liberty. Harmel had learned from experience that few 
employers would willingly seek the workmen’s rehabili- 
tation and he supported the Liege school ; this led into pain- 
ful discussions with his colleagues of Northern France. With 
C. Feron Vrau of Lille he went to interview Leo XIII, A 
common declaration was drafted, read and approved at the 
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Congress of Mouvaux (1895) and Reims (1896): “ Emplo- 
yers would proceed with their mixed syndicates ; the work- 
men with their separate studies and trade-unions.” The 
Christian Workers’ unions and congresses had come of age. 


These discussions and differences are mentioned as a 
lesson for all. What happened in France, happened else- 
where and wiil happen in India in the course of social de- 
velopment. We may talk about a New Order, we have 
only the same old mankind to work with and to work upon. 
On the other hand, whilst praising Harmel and his fore- 
sight, one should never forget the magnificent work of the 
Employers’ Association of Northern France. 


Harmel had shown the way with separate workers’ or- 
ganisations. de Mun was prompt to encourage him: “The 
hope of the future rests with them. They are a real school 
for professional organisation, representation of popular in- 
terests and a practical measure to counter Marxism.” This 
plan was again approved of in Rome: “It is a practical em- 
bodiment of my ideas.” (Leo XIII). Co-operation was not 
wanting and the Federation of Christian Workers of Cen- 
tral and Western France was floated at the Nantes Con- 
gress (1895). When introducing Harmel, the Bishop said : 
“The whole of France is listening to him and can witness 
in Val des Bois that he puts in practice what he advocates ; 
some years ago he led French labour to Rome, recently he 
had an audience from the Pope ; his words will be an echo 
of Leo XIII.” Workers unions were founded here and there, 
success was so great that Harmel was chosen as President 
of the Union of Catholic Clubs; the Union had come to 
realise which way the movement was going ; it was not a 
steering to the left, but towards the high seas. 


The Workmen’s Congress of Reims in 1896 was im- 
portant. Were the Unions to take part in politics ? Would 
they rather remain strictly professional? A dilemma 
which no association with public interests can escape in a 
democratic regime. Little was decided. Harmel himself 
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was hesitant: he knew what political power can achieve 
but he was also intensely afraid of dissensions. He was. 
satisfied with stressing the point that ‘the organisation 
should remain autonomous, Christian and active’. Had he 
been followed with greater unanimity, it is likely that the 
French Confederation of Christian Workers would not have 
had to wait for another twenty-three years before being 
founded. 


A striking initiative of Harmel was the organisation 
ot Social Study Weeks for seminarists whom priests and 
laymen were soon to join. They grew into regular assem- 
blies: 200 priests at St. Quentin in 1894, 700 at Reims in 
1895. Then students, lawyers, doctors, engineers, officers, 
ete. ; but as the Weeks came to be held at Val des Bois, num- 
bers had to be restricted and parallel meetings had to be 
held elsewhere. Laymen, priests, bishops were swelling 
the social current in Catholic France. Such meetings pre- 
pared the now famous Semaines Sociales de France. 


Another interesting initiative of Harmel was his at- 
tempt to enrol the Third Order of St. Francis in the social 
movement. He had heard Leo XIII reminding these lay 
Franciscans of their social role ; he had read from the Most 
Rev. Minister General of the Order ‘that from the first 
days of their existence, the children of St. Francis had 
worked for the solution of the then social problems’. He - 
dreamed of forming the thousands of Tertiaries into a so- 
cial army. He first gathered (1883) the provincial supe- 
riors from France, Italy, Germany, Belgium and Holland ; 
he got them to set up a permanent committee and obtain- 
ed Leo XIII’s approval for his apostolic work among Ter- 
tiaries. He characterised their task in three words: mili- 
tant, mediator, organiser. He had even, and this is the 
strange fate of pioneers, to remind some Franciscans of the 
social role of Teriiaries in explanations covering the history 
of the order, the spirit of St. Francis, and the mission of his 
children, finally modern tasks suited to their possibilities. 
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In the main the Tertiaries had to rekindle Christian home 
life and break the power of masonry. There were several 
impressive Congresses, Limoges, Assisi, Reims, especially 
Rome where 18,000 Tertiaries met to hear the Papal mes- 
sage anew. The message met with a ready response in a 
few towns, but on the whole results were meagre owing to 
circumstances too long and complex to explain. 


With a like zeal he resumed his work for the Roman 
pilgrimages ; they had to help rallying the working masses 
to the Papacy and to give continued proof that Leo XIII was 
truly in favour of the workers’ movement and of what 
(without special preference for any political regime) he 
called “ Christian democracy ”. 


At the turn of the century the political struggle became 
acute in France and full of dangers for the Church. Har- 
mel, as he told the Workers Congress at Blois in 1899, had 
a definite policy: clearly republican, clearly democratic, 
and above all clearly Christian. 


Circumstances were now hampering Harmel’s social 
apostolate. Dominance of the political affray, resistance to 
the workers, movement, old age and especially the death 
of his son Felix, who had taken over the management of 
the business, forced him to withdraw from the public scene 
and resign himself to the smaller dimensions of his dear 
Val des Bois. Not that. the business motive was dominant 
with him, however absorbing the care of a textile factory 
ean be in troublous times; what was dominant with him 
was his ideal of maintaining a modern factory on the basis 
of social justice and charity. He reshaped the workmen’s 
trade-union. He organised a Factory Council (1903) accord- 
ing to the latest lessons of experience ; it was the normal 
development of his previous Factory Council of 1893 and 
-of his Professional Council (1885), which were all natural 
growths of his Corporative Committee (1875). The new 
statutes embodied his vision and his experience: “The 
Factory Council establishes a real co-operation of the work- 
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men in the professional and disciplinary direction of the 
factory. It aims at maintaining a loving understanding 
based on mutual trust between employers and workmen. 


It is made of elected workers who gather together once 
a fortnight with one employer. 


They are called upon ito give their views on all change 
of wages, and matters of discipline, accidents, hygiene, ap- 
prenticeship and work. 


They are the workers’ interpreters with employers for 
all grievances and desiderata. 


They study reforms that would make work more effi- 
cient and productive. The working women have their own 
Council with like duties. 


Some features call for special attention : meetings re- 
served to workmen ; competition between workers ; bonus 
for suggestions of improvement ; regular training of Har- 
mel’s sons and relatives through every step (apprentice, 
workman, foreman) with promotion only on the decision 
of the Factory Council; working hours and regulations 
voted by the Council—The consequences? No strike, no 
appeal to arbitration tribunal, discipline, increased produc- 
tion, and social peace ; a real family spirit. A sign of this 
family spirit can be had from the long standing of work- 
men in the factory ; in 1890 several families had been with 
the Harmels for twenty, thirty, forty years, seven of them 
fifty years, as long as the Harmels themselves. A Factory 
Council grows like a family ; it is not created by ordinance. 


Old age could hardly slow down Leon Harmel’s activi- 
ties, but the 1914 invasion of France forced him to seek a 
refuge in Nice where he died on November 25, 1915 aged 86 
years. His social work was not at an end; his family kept 
up the old tradition ; his example remains as an inspira- 
tion to all employers. 


In the moral physiognomy of Leon Harmel, three fea- 
tures were predominant : his living faith, his brotherly love 
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of men, his loyalty to the Popes. Of his faith we have end- 
less proofs from his diaries in which he noted his 
daily thoughts, and private practices: masses, rosaries, 
mortifications, etc. It was a diary kept up with a novice- 
like punctuality by a modern business man. His letters to 
his children and grandchildren, particularly to the reli- 
gious among them, reveal all the highest and best that can 
grow in the heart of a Christian father. His favourite 
authors were, Faber, de Saint Jure, Gueranger, de Cochem ; 
he meditated their books and spread them around him. 


There was even a touch of mysticism in his spiritual 
outlook. One sign will do, the Intimate Association (Asso- 
siation Intime) which he quietly started about 1870. He 
was a genuine disciple of St. Vicent de Paul and used to 
visit the sick in true Vincentian spirit. The sick was boldly 
invited to unite his sufferings with those of Christ in a spirit 
of reparation and apostolate. “ You know how hard it is to 
achieve the salvation of workmen. To get results, I am 
badly in need of helpers. Would you be ready to be my fellow 
worker?” Then he went on expatiating on the virtue of 
suffering, and had soon won over one more associate. There 
was only one rule: to make a daily offering of one’s suffer- 
ing for the conversion of the workmen of the whole world. 
The association was approved by the Archbishop of Reims 
in 1869 and it quietly spread in Val des Bois and elsewhere. 
Once a Voitarian deputy had ironically asked in Parlia- 
ment: “ How much do they cost, those communions at Val 
des Bois?” When told of it, Harmel rejoined: “The costs 
are the sufferings of those voluntary victims of the Asso- 
ciation. If people say it is hard to come by, I would an- 
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swer: ‘Sow Christ, and you will harvest heroism’. 


Joined with his temperamental fellow-feeling with all 
men, these views and resolves of Harmel make up the 
secret of his social apostolate, and of his fatherly sway over 
his workmen. In the Val des Bois, and soon all over the 
place, his father had been called ‘Daddy Harmel’ (Le Bon 
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Pire). Leon succeeded to the title at the death of James- 
Joseph (1884); it was made quasi-official at the suggestion 
ot La Tour du Pin and with the unanimous applause of the 
workmen. His elder brother, Jules, could not help re- 
marking: “ Leo got the inheritance, I didn’t even get my 
pottage of lentils.” But the modern Esau stood with Jacob 
and the house prospered in full harmony. For the family 
spirit was strong among the Harmels, and factory life was 
an extension of family life. 

If Daddy Harmel was a good father to his men, he was 
a good son to the Popes he knew, Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, 
Benedict XV. As Cardinal Vanuteili testified, Harmel knew 
that ‘in obeying them, he was obeying his only Master 
Jesus Christ’. Always the good and faithful servant! His 
devotion can be had from the many interviews he obtained 
from them, the laudatory epistles he received, the thousands 
of pilgrims he led year after year to the tomb of the Apostle. 
His loyalty can be evidenced from his initiatives many of 
which were anticipating instructions contained in the ency- 
clicals, from the zeal he put in spreading the Rerum Nova- 
rum and implementing its doctrine, from his willing com- 
pliance with the wishes of Leo and Pius on the policy of 
French Catholics in public affairs. Whether a forerunner or 
a follower, he was always at one with the Popes in social 
doctrine and practice. This made him somewhat unique in 
the last century ; this makes him up-to-date in 1952. 

A. Lallemand. 


BOOK-NOTES & REVIEWS 


In “ Freedom First ”, the organ of the “ Indian Commit- 
tee of Cultural Freedom”, Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, the 
Socialist leader, tells of his inner thoughts on the moral 
state of the world. He contrasts the ideal of ancient days 
when religion had a hold on the people with modern men- 
tality and reminds his readers that the problem of human 
goodness is of supreme moment today. His conclusions 
are best quoted in his own words: 

“For many years I have worshipped at the shrine of 
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the goddess—dialectical materialism—which seemed to me 
intellectually more satisfying than any other philosophy. 
But while the main quest of philosophy remains unsatis- 
fied, it has become patent to me that materialism of any 
sort robs man of the means to become truly human. In a 
material civilisation man has no rational incentive to be 
good. It may be that in the kingdom of dialectical mate- 
rialism, fear makes men conform and the Party takes the 
place of God. But when that God himself turns vicious, 
to be vicious becomes a universal code. 


I feel convinced, therefore, that man must go beyond 
the material to find the incentives to goodness. As a corol- 
lary, I feel further that the task of social reconstruction 
cannot succeed under the inspiration of a materialist phi- 
losophy. 

It may be asked if any social conditioning is at all ne- 
cessary for men to acquire goodness. Is not man essential- 
ly good ?Are not most men in every society decent ? 

Yes and no. 

Man is a socio-organic being; he is partly the pro- 
duct of “nature” and partly that of society. What man is 
by nature cannot be said with certainty. Indeed the very 
concepts of good and bad are supernatural or super-organic. 
There is nothing good or bad in nature. Human nature, 
apart from the instincts of self and race preservation, is most 
likely of a neutral character which acquires moral tones in 
accordance with social conditioning. 

It is true that in every society most men are decent 
and good. These men go through life without being called 
upon to make vital moral judgments. Their routine of life 
runs within narrow circles, and custom and tradition ans- 
wer for them the questions concerning right and wrong. 

But firstly, these harmless decent men are apt under 
social stimuli to turn suddenly wild and vicious. Decent 
Hindus and Muslims, living peaceably together, didn’t hesi- 
tate, as we know to our cost, to fly at each other’s throats 
when the social passions were aroused. 
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Secondly, what is vital for the character of society and 
for the direction of its growth, is not so much the character 
of the inert mass as that of the elite. It is the philosophy 
and action of this group of the select to determine the des- 
tinies of men. To the extent the elite become godless or 
amora! to that extent evil overtakes the human race. 

Let me hasten to remove a possible misunderstanding. 
I do not mean to suggest that all those who profess a philo- 
sophy of materialism are vicious nor that all non-materia- 
lists are good. But what I do assert is that there is no logic 
in materialism for the individual to endeavour deliberately 
to acquire and practise goodness. On the other hand, those 
who go beyond matter will find it difficult to justify non- 
good. 

Non-materialism—I am using his negative phrase be- 
cause I have no particular school in mind—by rejecting 
matter as the ultimate reality, immediately elevates the 
individual to a moral plane and urges him, without refer- 
ence to any objective outside himself, to endeavour to rea- 
lise his own true nature and fulfil the purpose of his being. 
This endeavour becomes the powerful motive force that 
drives him in its natural course to the good and the true. 
It will be seen as an important corollary of this that only 
when materialism is transcended does individual man come 
into his own and become an end in himself.” 


In the Revue de l’Action Populaire, E. Pin commends 
the conclusions of a thesis of J. L. Fyot on the fundamentals 
of political and economic science. Economic phenomena 
cannot be fully explained without reference to the dual 
character of man who is essentially individual and social. 
Those who deny either of these can only come to conclu- 
sions which are disastrous for economic life and for econo- 
mic science. Theoretical and practical liberalism neglects 
the social side ; it comes to a dead end or it has at every step 
to bring in all the bonds which join men as producers and 
consumers. On the other hand, either collectivism cannot 
explain its plans for production and distribution as rational 
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or it must allow the individual to play its part in both. 
These two aspects of man are called his dimensions ; the 
schemes which reason on only one of these dimensions can 
appear scientific but they cannot give a full rational ex- 
planation of the economic process. The great problem in 
economic life is to harmonise what is individual with what 
is social in each man and in all men. 


India and the World, by N. Agarwalla, pp. 119. Calcutta, 
A. N. Chakrabarty, 1952. Price: Rs. 4. 


Shri Nursingdas Agarwalla is a successful industrialist 
who pursues higher aims in art and literature. He is the 
chairman of The Union Society which promotes union of 
hearis at all possible levels. The present book was ins- 
pirved with the same noble preoccupation. It describes ins- 
titutions and depicts ideologies (equality, secularism, capi- 
talism, socialism) with a smooth brush which prefers the 
chiaroscuro of compromise to the sharp lines of antithesis. 
It would be futile to look for clear definitions and adequate 
chronologies. The author tones down ideas in the hope of 
toning down tempers, but it is doubtful that he will be 
welcome by any of the opposite schools and camps. His 
method is shown at its best in the last chapter “ Synthesis 
of Democracy and Communism”, which is a summary of 
two letters he made bold to address to Mr. Truman and 
Mr Stalin. Most likely the letters proved ineffectual ; and 
it is to be expected that the present book will not meet 
with greater success, in spite of the high-souled emotions 
which pervade it, and because of its ideological chiaroscuro. 

A, Lahuri 
Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1949-50. I.L.0., Geneva, 
pp. 431, $5 or £1 10sh. 

This is a very valuable volume containing the principal 
statistics relating to labour in over 60 countries of the world. 
Up-to-date statistics especially for India are hard to come 
by, but the I.L.0. has succeeded in putting what there is 
available on the subject under one cover. 


The statistics have been obtained for a wide variety 
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of labour problems, v.g., working population, employment 
and unemployment, hours of work, wages, family budgets, 
social security, etc. Each section is briefly introduced by 
a note on the sources and the reliability of the statistics. 

The volume will prove a god-send to research workers 
seeking a handy reference book on labour. topics. Much of 
the statistical data has already been published in the month- 
ly publications of the I.L.0., like Industry and Labour or 
Studies and Reports, where the statistics take on life and 
eolour against a description of their peculiar economic back- 
ground. If some more references to these articles had been 
included in the Year Book, the volume would have served 
its purpose to perfection, A. F. 

The “ Bulletin d’Information ” of the J.0.C. of August 
1952 discusses the problem of Basic education from the 
point of view of workmen. The argument begins with a 
story which is but too familiar: the story of a factory girl 
who is cheated of her wages because she can neither read 
nor count. 

The argument goes on stating that illiteracy is one 
of the great problems of the world. It is the problem of 
-no less than 1,200,000,000 men and women, about half of 
mankind. The other half begins to grow aware of its own 
responsibilities for such a situation and the slogan “ Basic 
.Education ” is bandied about with pleasureable facility, as 
“if it were a magic word. 

_ But what exactly is basic education? It i is the elemen- 
tary minimum of formation and education which will en- 
‘able every. man to understand and find his own solution 
‘for the. problems which directly concern him, while pro- 
gressing towards the full achievement of his personality. 

It would require a volume to say fully and completely 
all that is hidden in this summary definition, for Basic 
Education covers not only the learning of the alphabet, but 
_can also be extended to the domain of hygiene, the setting 
-of a home, methods of agriculture, civic education and 
even to the elements of philosophy and moral life. It is 
evident, however, that learning-to read and write is the 
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initial stage which throws open the door to a thousand other 
essential possibilities of culture. For, as Mr. Jaime Torres 
Bodel, the Director-General of UNESCO, said with con- 
viction : “ Illiteracy allows the existence of the most un- 
just frontier—that divides those who can read from those 
who cannot. We have terrible memories of the concen- 
tration camps, but we sometimes forget that, without pri- 
sons or barbed wire, more than 1,200 million men and 
women live in the implacable, invisible and inner dungeon 
of ignorance. We propagate the text of the Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights, but how can we presume to 
“ universal”, when we know that not one man in two can 
so much as read it!”. 

In general, it can be said that Basic Education is the 
adult adaptation of the elementary (primary) instruction 
which, unfortunately, many adults have not received at 
school. 

Basic Education then, will admit many other concrete 
elements besides the rudiments of writing, of arithmetic 
or of the native language. On one hand, it will inform 
young mothers of the nourishment which they should give 
to their babies, on the other, how to avoid certain mos- 
quitoes which spread disease, or again that one should 
not fear the hospital, believing that one enters it only to 
die, but rather than one enters it to be cured! It will 
teach: the peasants how to increase the yield of their 
little patch of ground by very simple meants of fertili- 
zation, the fisherman how they can multiply the fish in a 
Jake which is the only means of subsistence for a whole 
under developed region, their womenfolk a thousand yet 
uriknown ways of preparing food from poor ingredients. 
Basic Education will train the family in all that will render 
the place in which they live more habitable — how and 
why to lay a flooring on hardened ground, insert a window, 
install sanitary fixtures, improve the use of water and 
Saree and so, one by one, all the problems of every- 
day life will be attacked. 
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A. Nevett 
Demi 8vo. 200 pp. 


“A detailed and careful study of popula- 
tion problems generally, from a technical as 
well as moral point of view,...well worth the at- 
tention of those whose interest in such problems 
is not particularly directed to India ”. 


(The Tablet, 19-7-'52) 


‘A thorough and objective study of the 
question...a. well-documented study on popula-— 
tion trends in other countries and on the pro- 
blem of food production...useful. to counter 
_ the intensive propaganda for family planning”. 
(The Clergy Monthly, July 1952) 


‘‘The items taken in turn are well-focussed 
_and discussed thoroughly and dispassionately. 
The analysis is done unhurriedly, explaining 
words and phrases, criticising statistics and in- 
formative reports, explaining principles and 
drawing conclusions we wish the book a 
prompt and wide diffusion ”’. 


(The Herald, 25-5- 1952) — 
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